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ritten for the Youth’s Companion. 
RAISING COTTON, 

The above picture shows the manner in which 
cotton is cultivated by negro slaves in the south- 
ern states. The seed is planted in the ground, 
and soon the plant comes up and grows to a con- 
siderable height. On these plants or stalks the 
cotton grows in little bunches, each of which is 
enclosed in a sort of pod. The cotton is gather- 


. ed in the autumn, and is separated from the seed 


by the cotton gin, a machine invented for the 
purpose. When the cotton is ready, it is packed 
into strong bags or bales, like those in the picture, 
and sent to market. It sometimes sells for eight 
cents a pound, and sometimes for more.’ Large 
quantities of cotton are raised in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Mississippi; and the principal mar- 
kets where it is sold are Charleston, Savannah, 
and New Orleans. From these places it is sent 
by water to the northern states, as well as to 
England, France, and other places in Europe, 
where it is manufactured into various kinds of 
cloth, such as calicoes, ginghams, muslins, sheet- 
ings, &c., &e. 
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LITTLE INDIAN CAPTIVE. 

A little book has recently been published by 
Messrs. Waugh and Mason, of New York, giv- 
ing a true account of the captivity of the Rev. O. 
M. Spencer, of Cincinnati, by the Indians. 

Mr. Spencer, at the time he was taken by the 
Indians, was eleven years old.—He shall tell his 
own story. He says:— 

“Well do I recollect with what alacrity I per- 
formed my labor, on the promise of my father, 
that I should spend the approaching fourth of July 
at Fort Washington; and well do I remember 
with what gayety and high expectations of coming 
pleasure, I left home to realize those expecta- 
tions, It was on the afternoon of the 3d July, 
1792, in company with my sisters, and several 
ladies of Columbia, and some officers who had ar- 
rived there on the morning of that day, for the 
express purpose of conveying them to Fort Wash- 
ington, to partake of a dinner to be given by the 
officers, and followed with a ball on the evening 
of the fourth. 

Scarcely an hour, enlivened by conversation, 
had elapsed from the time we left Columbia, be- 
fore we landed on the shore in front of the garri- 
son, and ascending the bank, ina few minutes 
entered Fort Washington. 

The morning of the 4th was ushered in with 
the discharge of thirteen rounds from the fort; at 
twelve, the firing was repeated, and the troops 
under arms performed various evolutions; at din- 
ner, as usual, the toasts were followed by the dis- 











charge of artillery; at dusk there was a brilliant 
exhibition of fireworks; and at night, if not a 
splendid, yet, in the opinion of those present, a 
very agreeable and sprightly ball. The two suc- 
ceeding days were spent by me, in various amuse- 
ments; but having exhausted these, and grown 
tired of play, I became restless and uneasy, and 
determining to return home, with all the inconsid- 
erateness of childhood (for I was not then eleven 
years old,) secretly left the garrison, whose first 
knowledge of my absence was the report of my 
capture.—Reaching the bank in front of the fort 
about three o’clock on the afterneon of the 7th, I 
found a canoe, with four persons on board, bound 
for Columbia, just about to push off from shore. 
Discovering one of them to be an acquaintance, 
I hailed them, requesting them to take me on 
board; which request, after a few moments con- 
sultation, they complied with. The canoe, which 
was small, narrow, and quite unsteady, had pro- 
ceeded only a few rods above the mouth of Deer 
creek, when one of the men, much intoxicated, 
having made several lurches on both sides, at 
length ‘tumbling overboard, and nearly overset- 
ting us, after a few awkward flounces, reached the 
shore. Not knowing how to swim, and being 
afraid to continue in the canoe, I prevailed with 
the remaining men to set me onshore; when after 
a few minutes, leaving the drunken man sitting 
on the bank, we proceeded toward Columbia. In 
the bow of the canoe stood Mr. Jacob Light, and 
with a pole aided in propelling it; in the stern, a 
stranger, a swarthy, athletic man, with thick, 
black, bushy hair, sat with a paddle which he 
sometimes used as an oar, and at others as a rud- 
der; and in the bottom of its centre, sat Mrs. 
Coleman, then an old woman of sixty.—For my- 
self, I walked along the beach, a little below the 
canoe, now listening to the merry conversation of 
my companions, and now amusing myself by 
skimming small flat stones over the surface of the 
water. About a mile above the mouth of Deer 
creek, a canoe, which we had discovered some 
time before, descending the middle of the river, 
having on board some market people, and a wo- 
man, whose child cried loudly and incessantly, 
passed us, and elicited from the old lady, as is 
common in such cases, some remarks on the gov- 
ernment of children. We had rounded the point 
of a small cove, less than a- mile below the foot 
of the island, and proceeded a few hundred yards 
along the close willows, here bordering the beach 
at about two rods’ distance from the water, when 
the stranger in the stern of the canoe looking 
back, and discovering the drunken man stagger- 
ing along the shore, nearly a mile below us, re- 
marked, with an oath, that he would be ‘ bait for 
the Indians.’—Scarcely had he spoken, ard re- 
sumed his labor, for a few moments suspended, 
when turning my eyes from the drunken man to 
the men in the canoe, I saw Mr. Light spring 
suddenly into the river, and the stranger at the 
stern falling over toward the shore. In the next 
moment hearing the sharp crack of two rifles in 
instant succession, and looking toward the wil- 
lows, about two rods above me, I saw through 
the thick smoke of their guns, two Indians, with 
faces black as midnight, tushing toward the ca- 
noe.—Never shall I forget my feelings at that 
moment. For an. instant I stood motionless, 
and my brief reflection in that moment, as I in- 
voluntarily drew down my head between my 
shoulders, was, I have made some narrow escapes, 
but now death is inevitable. One Indian was now 
within ten feet of me; in his right hand was the 
uplifted tomahawk, and in his left the naked 








scalping knife. Instantly, as on wheeling, I ran 
toward the water, hoping to reach the canoe and 
push out into the river: he passed above me down 
to the shore, near which I arrived just at the mo- 
ment when, striking his tomahawk into the head 
of the unfortunate stranger, seizing him by the 
hair, passing his knife quickly around the scalp, 
and tearing it violently off, he held it up for a 
moment with fiendish exultation Finding I could 
not gain the canoe, which by this time had got 
out into the current, turning from the heart sick- 
ening sight of the mangled man, and dreading 
every moment a similar fate, I next attempted to 
run down the river, in the vain hope of escaping; 
but I had not proceeded ten steps when the other 
Indian discovering my design, easily headed me. 
Instead, however, of seizing mé violently, ap- 
proaching within a few feet, he extended to me 
his hand, in token of peace. I took it, and from 
what I had heard of the character and customs of 
Indians, feeling assured of present safety, became 
at once calm. The whole of these events did net 
occupy more than thirty seconds. The Indians 
had been on the hill in quest of horses, when 
hearing the loud crying of the child in the canoe 
that about ten minutes before had passed us, they 
came down to the bank of the river, thinking they 
might have an opportunity of effecting some mis 
chief. Arriving too late to injure those in that 
canoe, and discovering ours about a quarter of a 
mile below, the Indians determined to wait our 
approach; and having planned to kill the men and 
woman, and take me a prisoner, concealed them- 
selves behind a large log among the willows, 
whence, as we came nearly opposite, they made 
their attack. 

J had time only te cast a brief glance at the 
shocking scene before me; to see Mr. Light, who 
although wounded in the left arm, was with his 
right swimming out into the river, about a hun- 
dred yards from shore; the dead body of the stran- 
ger, lying just in the edge of the water; Mrs. 
Coleman about two rods out in the river, her 
clothes spread over the water, and with her head 
near its surface, apparently floating, and the de- 
solate canoe slowly descending with the current, 
when the Indian who had taken me prisoner, and 
who still held my hand, led me off; and followed 
by his compazion, whose tomahawk was extended 
almost over my head, soon began to climb the 
high hill bordering the Ohio. 

Crossing the road a short distance, we stopped 
a few moments on the hill’s side; the Indians, 
casting their keen glances around them, and lis- 
tening intently, as if hearing some sound indica- 
tive of danger, then, apparently satisfied that they 
were undiscovered, resumed their retreat, and 
quickly gaining the top of the hill, ran off in a 
northerly direction at the height of my speed, 
one of them still holding me by my hand, the oth- 
er following with his uplifted tomahawk. 

Having run, as I judged, about four miles, dis- 
covering my feet bare, (for I had, soon after leay- 
ing Cincinnati, thrown my shoes into the canoe,) 
my conductor, whom I now regarded as my mas- 
ter, supplied me with a pair of moccasons, and 
seemed much pleased when in return for them I 
gave him my pocket handkerchief, which he re- 
ceived as a mark of gratitude. - To the other In- 
dian, who had now put his tomahawk in his belt, 
fearing I might have excited his jealousy, I pre- 
sented my hat, which at first, as worthless he 
dashed on the ground; then,instantly picking it up, 
thinking, no doubt, it might direct pursuit, carri- 
ed it in his hand until evening, when he burned 
it.—Relaxing our speed, (although the long 
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strides of the Indians kept me in a continual trot,)\so quietly had been theirs; and that they should 


and still pursuing a northerly course, about an 
hour before sunset, descending a high hill, we 
reached a small stream, running a westerly direc- 
tion, and which 1 have since believed to be the 
rivulet and the hill adjoining Sharon.—Entering 
this stream, we walked up it about half a mile, 
the leading Indian directing me to step in his 
track, while the other followed treading in mine; 
then leaving it, and travelling about a mile far- 
ther north, encamped at sunset on a low point of 
thick underwood, near a rivulet. Here, while 
‘one Indian kindled a fire, the other went in pur- 
suit of game, and soon returning with a racoon, 
which he had killed with his rifle, proceeded to 
dress it by singeing off the hair, then dividing it, 
broiled it on the fire. The Indians ate voracious- 
ly, but, being exceedingly weary, I could eat 
very little; beside, 1 had just witnessed a most 
sickening scene, calculated, for a time, to destroy 
all relish for food. While my captor was dressing 
the racoon for supper, I had seen the other In- 
dian, whom I shall now call by his name, Waw- 
pawwawquaw, or White Loon, drawing from its 
sheath, his large brass-handled knife, and cutting 
off the limb of a small grub, near the body, take 
from his bullet pouch the black scalp recently 
torn from.the head of the unfortunate white man, 
and cutting a small hole near its edge, and hang- 
ing it on the stump of the severed limb, deliber- 
ately and carefully scrape off the thick fat; then 
forming a small hoop about six inches in diameter 
with a thread of deer’s sinew, stretch the scalp 
within it, as if he had been preparing to dry the 
skin of an animal. Having finished their meal, 
the Indians prepared for rest; first tying the mid- 
dle of a cord around my neck, and extending its 
ends around my wrists separately, they spread a 
blanket on the ground, and ordered me to lie 
down; then, lying down on each side of me, pass- 
ing the ends of the cord under their bodies, and 
covering themselves with the remaining blanket, 
soon sunk into a profound sleep. 

For some time I lay ruminating on the sad 
events of the past day; my mind now filled with 
fearful. apprehensions of the future, and now, stung 
with the jthought of home, to which I feared 
I should never return. Here, as I thought of my 
beloved. parents and affectionate sisters, and felt 
for the moment that I should never again behold 
them, tears of bitter regret flowed plentifully, and 
scarcely could I repress my sobs; then, as for a 
moment a ray of hope shone through the gloom, 
my soul became more tranquil, and I began to 
revolve in my mind the means and the probabili- 
ties of escape; overcome at length with fatigue, 
in deep sleep I soon forgot all my sorrows.” 

[Next week we-shall tell how the little boy fared among 
the Indians.] 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
INDIAN ORCHARD. 

Most children like very much to hear about the 
Indians. They will sit whole evenings with un- 
tiring interest, and listen to stories of their wrongs 
and their revenge.—Thinking that the readers 
of the Youth’s Companion would be pleased to 
hear a story which has been handed down from 
generation to generation among the inhabitants in 
the vicinity of the place where the event occur- 
red, I will attempt to repeat it to them as cor- 
rectly as possible. It is one of the many inci- 
dents which happened during the first settlement 
of New England,which is not to be found record- 
ed in History. 

The youngest of my readers, no doubt, know, 
that when the white men first landed upon these 
shores, they found this whole country in the pos- 
session of the Indians; and that when the whites 
began to increase very fast, the rightful owners 
of the soil began to fear that they should be de- 
prived of all that they held dear and sacred. Such 





resolve to defend their country from the invaders. 
They fought, but were vanquished. They fled 
before the pursuer, or fell before the destroyer. 
They are gone—such was the destiny of Heaven. 
They were to give place for a nation which should 
become an example of virtue and intelligence to the 
world; but the manner in which many of them 
were treated must ever be condemned, and the 
many noble traits of their character will always be- 
appreciated by those who have heartsto sympa- 
thize and dispositions to do justice. 

The Indians in the vicinity of the Connecticut 
river had, from the commencement of hostilities, 
manifested strong and determined opposition to 
the whites. They had, in the darkness of night, 
attacked their rising villages, butchered the in- 
habitants, and by conflagration attempted to check 
the increase of their habitations. The whites had 
quite a village at what is now called Ludlow, 
near the town of Springfield. There is one spot 
in this village, at the side of the rapid Chicopee, 
which will always be interesting to all who know 
its history. Itis called Indian Orchard. It is 
an elevated spot. The side towards the river is 
one perpendicular rock, at whose base lie sharp 
crags, between which the water runs with roaring 
swiftness. Above is a plain; and here many In- 
dians dwelt. The white men alarmed for their 
safety by the repeated aggressions of their neigh- 
bers, resolved to destroy them. 

In the dead of a dark night, having collected 
together many from the adjoining settlements, 
they, with arms prepared, marched towards this 
spot, determined to despatch them in their slum- 
bers. The Indians were apprized of their ap- 
proach, and prepared to receive them, The war- 
riors assembled in council, and it was concluded 
to remain at their homes, and defend to the last 
moment, their sires, their wives and children. 
The steps of the settlers, as they moved cautious- 
ly onward, were heard by the watchful guardians 
of the soil, and they quickly placed themselves in 
battle order. The aged and helpless were col- 
lected in one group and placed in the rear of their 
protectors. The whites, sure of success, and not 
suspecting that their intended victims were aware 
of their design, advanced nearer and nearer. 
Having arrived at the borders of the plain, a 
shower of arrows, by which several of their num- 
ber were wounded, is the first intimation that they 
are to meet resistance. They charged the In- 
dians, but were repelled with loss. The assail- 
ants seeing the enemy resolute and prepared for 
combat, determined to surround the plain and 
wait for the return of day. In the meantime their 
numbers rapidly increased; and when the morn- 
ing came, the Indians saw themselves encircled 
on every side, except that overlooking the preci- 
pice, by numerous and well armed foes. Still 
they were unmoved in their resolution to make 
one last and mighty effort to conquer the intruder. 
With undaunted firmness they received the col- 
umns as they moved unitedly forward. Many 
fell—the Indian by the bayonet, the white man 
by the tomahawk. The Indians fought valiantly; 
but being far inferior in number and means of 
defence, they saw themselves a prey to their in- 
vaders. But there was one way to escape from 
the white man’s hands. There was one side open. 
They hesitated not. It was an awful moment. 
The Chief took his stand upon the brink, gave 
one long and dismal yell, and leaped below! The 
tribe, with a general and terrible shriek, followed 
their leader and were dashed upon the rocks! 
The white men went to the edge, looked down 
and saw the mangled,bodies lying where they 
had fallen, or floating in the stream. 

Time and art have very much changed the ap- 
pearance of the village of Ludlow. Upon the 
Chicopee, whose rapid current bore the poor In- 
dians to the majestic Connecticut, the large Fac- 
tory is built; and the grounds once the possession 
of the innocent ‘‘ red man”’ are now covered with 








being the case, it was not very strange that they 
should refuse to part with that which so long and 


the dwellings of the husbandman and mechanic. 
Indian Orchard remains almost entirely unchanged, 
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There is still the wild and fearful precipice—the 
river runs at its foot—the plain is there—but it jg 
no longer the garden and residence of the Indian, 
He has gone,—deeply injured, he has departeg 
to the ‘* Great Spirit”—the same Being that his 
murderers called their God! 

New Bedford, Mass. 1835. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
WINTER EVENINGS, ; 

‘* After all, Mother, there’s no place like home, 
I have been very happy at Uncle John’s and they 
were all very kind and affectionate; but ¢ wasn 
home. And we enjoy our long winter evenings go 
much, after the tea things are removed, and dear 
Father stirs up the fire, and makes every thing 
look so bright and cheerful, and we are all seated 
round it or by the centre table—mother with her 
knitting, Anna with her slate and pencil, Louisa 
with her sewing, and little George on father’s 
knee, his eyes speaking with delight and now and 
then holding up his little rosy lips for a kiss—Oh 
I do love home, our home, Father.”’ 

‘* That’s right, my son, and we’ve much to be 
thankful for—we musin’t forget that—and nov, 
Louisa, what have you interesting to tell us, [ 
think it is your turn to be story teller to-night.” 

** Yes, Father, and I thought I’d tell you 
about the way the Romans managed a wedding in 
olden times. The men were considered marriage- 
able at fourteen and the girls at twelve. On the 
wedding day, the bride was dressed in a simple 
robe of pure white, bound with a zone of wool, 
Her hair was divided into six locks, with the 
point of a spear, and crowned with flowers. She 
wore a saffron colored veil which covered the 
whole person, her shoes were yellow and had 
unusually high heels to give her an appearance 
of greater dignity. (There now, Henry—I knew 
you'd laugh when I got to that; but I don’t de- 
spair of growing taller yet!) Well, after she 
was thus dressed, she waited the arrival of the 
bridegroom, who went with a party of friends and 
carried her off with an appearance of violence, 
from the arms of her parents, to denote the reluc- 
tance she was supposed to feel at leaving her 
father’s roof. The nuptial ceremony was then 
performed, and,in the evening she was conducted 
to her future home, preceded by the priests and 
followed by her relations, friends and servants, 
carrying presents of various domestic utensils. 
Upon the entrance, the keys of the house were 
delivered to her, to denote her being intrusted 
with the management of the family, and both she 
and her husband touched fire and water, to inti- 
mate that their union wasto last through every ex- 
tremity. The bridegroom then gave a supper to 
all the company. This feast was accompanied 
with music and dancing, and the guests sung a 
nuptial song in praise of the new married couple.” 

‘* Very well told, my daughter; now I will tell 
you of an account I once read of a Lapland mar- 
riage which is rather amusing. When one of the 
natives intends to marry a female, he or his friends 
court her father with presents of brandy: if he 
gain admittance to the fair lady, he offers her a 
beaver’s tongue or some other eatable, which she 
rejects before company, but readily accepts in pri- 
vate. Every visit to the lady is purchased by the 
lover from the father with a bottle of brav.dy! and 
this prolongs the courtship sometimes for two or 
three years. The priest of the parish at last cele- 
brates the nuptials; but the bridegroom is obliged 
to serve his father-in-law for four years after mar- 
riage. He then carries his wife and her fortune 
home, which consists of a few sheep, a kettle, and 
some other trifling articles. It is a part of the 
ceremony at a Lapland wedding to adorn the 
bride with a crown ornamented with a variety of 
gaudy trinkets; and on these occasions the most 
splendid baubles are generally borrowed of their 
most opulent neighbors. Should it be the case 
that the parents after having given their consent, de- 
part from their word,it is an established law among 
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the Laplanders that all the expenses incurred 
must be made good, even to the brandy drank at 
the first visit.” 

“They did’nt have Temperance Societies in 
those days, I guess, father,” said Henry. 

*‘ No, I think net, my son; but if you don’t be- 
jong to the anti-go-to-bed-sociely, I will venture to 
tell you that ’tis 1-2 past 8 o’clock.”’ 


ps RELIGION. 


PLAIN SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 

Mr. Wit.1s,—I lately met with a small volame centain- 
ing seven sermons, addressedl to children, which were writ- 
ten by a lady about 40 years since. Should you deem it ex- 
pedient, please to publish them in the Youth’s Companion; 
they may be useful to the readers of that excellent little pa- 
Euiza. 




















Tr. 

a Ms. Sept. 1835. 
SERMON I. 

Isarau 40. 11. ‘* He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd, he shall gather the tambs with his arms, and carry 
them in his bosom.”’ 

Many of you, my little friends, have spent your 
leasantest hours amidst the beauties of the gar- 
den, and the flowers of the field. And have you 
not,in your little rambles, seen the skipping lambs, 
looking innocently gay, and sporting by the side 
oftheir dams? It delighted you to sce them thus 
happy, and enjoying themselves in the cheerful 
sunshine; but perhaps at other times you have 
seen the tender creatures exposed to stormy 
winds, or pinching frosts; your little hearts have 
pitied them, and have been ready to fear that the 
severity of the winter would destroy them. In 
this distressed situation hew delightful to see the 
kind shepherd come to their relief, gather them 
together, and lead them to a place of safety! De- 
lightful indeed, to see him take up the tender and 
feeble in his arms, and carry them in his bosom, 
till the little creatures are revived and cherished; 
but children, I can tell you a more pleasing and 
wonderful thing than this. 

You have heard of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, who came down from heaven to save sin- 
ners. You have heard how great and glorious a 
person he was before he came into this world. 
And will it not surprise you that this Jesus calls 
himself a shepherd? His people, those who 
love and serve him, he calls his sheep, and the 


. young and tender, such as you are, he ealls his 


lambs. He calls you lambs, because, like them, 
you are young and helpless; and like them you 
fly to others for safety and protection. You are 
but of yesterday, and know but little; little indeed 
ofthe God that made you, of the Saviour who 
came to redeem you. You know little of the 
world in which you live, or of that world in which 
you are to live forever. You stand in need of 
daily instruction, both in the concerns of your 
soul and body. But your compassionate shep- 
herd has promised that he will feed you with the 
sincere milk of his word, that you may grow 
thereby. He has said, ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive; seek, and ye shall find.” Are you at 
a lqss what to ask? Ask above all things his 
favor, which is life, and his loving kindness, which 
is better than life. Ask him to teach you more 
of himself, of his goodness, and greatness, that 
you may love him more and serve him better. 
You are not only ignorant, but like the feeble 
lamb, you are helpless, and can do but little for 
your own safety and protection. You are expos- 
edto many dangers that you know nothing of: 
there are many disorders to which your infant 
years are liable, and a thousand accidents to 
which your frames are exposed. Happy, amidst 
all the weakness and danger, to reflect that your 
kind shepherd has promised to gather you in his 
arms, and carry you in his bosom. Your parents 
do much for you, and you have reason to thank 
God fur them. But Jesus your kind shepherd 
can do much more, he can supply all your need: 
im sickness he can save you, and in death deliver 


you; he can make you ha in this world, and 
happy forever. ’ i 
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Often think, children, how much love and com- 
passion are contained in these delightful words: 
‘** He shall gather them with his arms, and carry 
them in his bosom.’ You know what it is to be 
folded in the fond arms of a compassionate father, 
and to hang on the breast of a tender mother. 
How often have they wiped away your tears and 
eased the little sorrows of your hearts! and while 
you are enjoying their love and affection, think, 
thus has my kind shepherd promised to fold me 
in his arms. How condescending in him tonotice 
such an ignorant and helpless creature as I am! 
What an honor to be called one of his lambs; how 
safe I am under his protection! He is almighty, 
and none can pluck me out of his hands. The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want any thing 
that is good forme. Blessed Jesus! I desire to be 
one of thy lambs that thou wilt gather in thy arms 
and carry in thy bosom. I am ignorant, but I 
come to thee that I may be taught—I am weak 
and helpless, but I fly to thy arms for safety and 
protection. Make me one of thy lambs, in love, 
in meekness and humility: let me never wander 
from thee, or provoke thee to cast me out of thy 
fold. Keep me from every danger in this world, 
and fit me to dwell forever in thy heavenly king- 
dom.—Amen. 

A HYMN. 
See the kind shepherd Jesus stands, 
And calls his sheep by name: 
Gathers the feeble in his arms, 
And feeds the tender lamb. 
He'll lead us to the heavenly streams 
Where living waters flow, 
And guide us to the fruitful fields 
Where trees of knowledge grow. 
When wandering from the fold, we leave 
The straight and narrow way, 
Our faithful shepherd still is near, 
To guide us when we stray. 
The feeblest lamb amidst the flock, 
Shall he its shepherd’s care, 
While folded in our Saviour’s arms, 
We’re safe from every snare. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the N. York S. 8. Visitor. 
THE ORPHAN SABBATH SCHOLAR. 

Jane was bereft of her father when little more 
than an infant, and, after a lingering illness, her 
mother too was taken from her. But she was not 
so early suffered to feel the want of a parent’s 
care, for her grandmother received her to her 
house and heart, and tenderly provided for all her 
wants. As her daily affections unfolded, they 
were all given to this second mother, whose de- 
clining days were soothed by the endearments of 
her little charge. Her daily endeavor was to 
train her up in the fear of the Lord, and to draw 
lessons of heavenly wisdom from every passing 
event. She taught her to value the Saviour’s 
promise, to bless those little children who come 
unto him. One evening, when retiring to rest, 
Jane forgot to pray, and was unable to close her 
eyes in sleep. Her grandmother inquired the 
cause of her uneasiness, and on discovering the 
neglect, told the conscience-stricken child that 
she could not expect to sleep in peace, if she had 
not sought the blessing of God. She spoke of 
the great sin of lying down like the beasts of the 
field, without thanking him for his goodness, and 
asking him for a heart to love him better than her 
friends, her play, her sleep, or any other of his 
gifts. She told her how fearful it was to fall into 
a slumber, from which she knew nut if she should 
ever awake, without committing herself to her 
heavenly Father, that she might be safe either in 
lifeor death. She then directed her to arise and seek 
bis pardon for thethoughtlessness of her evil heart; 
and the little girl fell asleep, humbled, and resolv- 
ed never again so tu sin against him. But these 
happy days were not of long continuance; for 
when Jane was but seven years old, it pleased 
God to exchange the lonely cottage of his aged 
servant, fora mansion in heaven. In her last hours 
she intrusted the child to a near relative, on 
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whose kindness she relied for her protection dur- 
ing the remaining years of her childhood. But 
could she have foreseen her future lot, she would 
a sighed to leave her behind in a world of 
trial, 

Jane’s relative shortly married, and after that 
event, her days were overcast with such sorrow, 
as few little children know. Her abode was with 
those who did nor fear the Lord, and, therefore, 
did not estimate the reward of such as give a cup 
of cold water in his name. Her new connexion 
Mr. , felt it a burden to shelter her, and 
she was subjected to many privations. These 
she’ would have esteemed light had she been 
cheered by an occasional smile of kindness from 
her natural guardian; but no such alleviation was 
given her, her heart was chilled by harshness, 
and as her powers of reflection ripened, they only 
served to show her that she was alone and friend- 
less in the world. Some time after her change 
of residence, Jane was permitted to enter the 
Sunday school; and I- never heard her allude to 
the hours she spent in it, without fervent expres- 
sions of gratitude to God for leading her thither. 
The kindness of her teacher made her. desirous 
to please her. She was so habituated to rebuke, 
that the patient gentleness of a stranger was a 
source of unlooked for pleasure, and she devoted 
her spare moments during the week to preparing 
her lessons, that she might obtain her approval 
on repeating them. But she had not been very 
long a Sunday scholar before she acquired anoth- 
er and higher motive for industry. She observed 
that when her teacher spoke of the love of Je- 
sus, and urged her little ones to seek an inter- 
est in it, her eyes sometimes filled with tears, and 
she seemed more than ever desirous that they 
should lay her words to heart. ‘‘ Surely,’ she 
thought, ‘‘my teacher feels that there is some- 
thing very precious in this love, or she would not 
be so anxious that we should have it.”’ This 
thought passed repeatedly through her mind, and 
she began to search the Scriptures, in the hope 
of being taught of God, and finding rest for her 
soul; nor wasshe disappointed. The Holy Spirit, 
which had awakened the desire to know the Lord, 
showed her ‘‘ wonderful things out of his law,” 
and she was comforted by the blessed hope, that 
though despised of man, she was not forgotten of 
God. The simple ahd impressive addresses she 
heard at the Sunday school were instrumental in 
teaching her much; and the six intervening days 
were cheered by the anticipated return of the first, 
when she might go up to the house of God with 
his people, and lay up a store of instruction from 
the exhortations of her pastor. 

When she was about sixteen, the head of the 
family died, and Mrs. was left a widow. 
Had this bereaved woman, when she saw her means 
of support removed, remembered the way she had 
in youth been directed to, and sought for help in, 
penitence and prayer, she would have seen the 
goodness of the Lord in the land of the living. 
But she was deaf to the gracious invitation, and, 
as the easiest and most lucrative mode of supply- 
ing her family, she opened a spirit shop. From 
this scene Jane was happily removed, by going 
out as nursery maid; and it was her daily prac- 
tice to read the Scriptures with the little ones in- 
trusted to her care. During this year her health 
was pretty good, but inthe course of the following 
it gave way, and she was obliged to return home. 

Tt was about this time that she formed an ac- 
quaintance with him who afterward became her 
husband; his notice had first been attracted by 
hearing her read the Scriptures and sigg psalms 
to Mrs. and her children, which she had 
done whenever they were willing to listen. Her 
increasing illness put a stop to this; and,as it grad- 
ually assumed an alarming aspect, she rejoiced 
in the thought that she was hastening to an early 
heaven. She sent for her friend, to bid him, as she 
supposed al.st farewell; but when she had believed 
herself done with earth, it was the will of God 
to restore her slowly, and contrary to all expecta- 
tion. When returning strength permitted, she 
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Youth’s Companicn. 











procured a situation in another family, but very 
soon was found unequal to the duties of her post. 
Again she was constrained te return to Mrs. 
, and sought by every means in her power 
to be helpful to her. But while she cheerfully 
exerted her strength to the utmost, she firmly re- 
fused to obey commands that would have vio- 
lated her conscience. She was desired to sell 
spirits to hardened men on the Sabbath, but 
though obliged to hear their sounds of noisy 
mirth, her soul came not into their secret, and 
her prayer was made for those who pray not for 
themselves. The Sunday had been from child- 
hood her delight; and could those who turned her 
to ridicule have known her peace in keeping it 
holy, or the earnestness of her desire that they 
might be turned from their evil ways, even their 
hearts would have smitten them that they had 
sought to make her as degraded and miserable as 
themselves. Sometimes she was cheered on the 
evening of that day by the presence of a Chris- 
tian friend, and entreated Mrs. and her 
children to join them in social worship. Occa- 
sionally they complied, but more frequently the 
family altar was left to Jane and her friend, who 
found a Bethel in the tents of Meshech, because 
God was there. When circumstances allowed, 
she also drew nigh to the Lord in company with 
her intended husband; and how cheering this 
communion was to her, may be imagined when 
we recollect how little human sympathy she had 
ever known, and how constantly she had been 
associated with those who sought to entice her to 
wander far from God. 

Toward the close of the summer her health 
began to amend, and she was anxious once more 
to go to service, that by her own exertions she 








might obtain the means of preparing for her ap- 


proaching nuptials. She was, however, prevailed 


on by much urgent persuasion, to accept from her 
As the 
appointed time drew nigh, it became apparent by 
”s increased irritation, how much her 
domestic affairs would suffer from the permanent 
She 
was, now, however, to forfeit them; and the mar- 
riage was solemnized, not without much prayer 
that the God of peace would rule the little house- 
hold that was about to be established in his fear. 
And now Jane’s meek and gentle spirit was eman- 
cipated from the load that had so long bowed it 
down; and she sang of the tender mercies of her 
God, when she looked on her neat and quiet 
room, where she was no longer pursued by the 
Her duties were not 
arduous, and, by arrangement and despatch, she 
secured a good deal of time for reading and med- 
itation, in which she was joined in the evening by 


future husband the requisite assistance. 


Mrs. 





withdrawal of Jane’s unwearied services. 


voice of angry contention. 


her husband. 


Life had never smiled on the orphan as it did 
in those brief and-tranquil days; but she felt that 
in herself which forbade her to anticipate their 
Her broken constitution refused to 
rally under the most watchful care, and it became 


continuance. 


apparent that the time would not be long unti 
she must leave her home. 


earth when it seemed most attractive, for a faire 


prospect opened before her, and the glories of the 
She 


celestial city unfolded to the eye of faith. 
had only three months of tolerable health afte 


her marriage, but her illness was protracted to a 
I had the privilege of frequently visiting 
the dying Christian, and even to enter her cham- 


year. 


ber, had a holy and solemninzing influence on me. 
The decline of nature was strikingly contrasted 
with the firm and triumphant confidence of the 
spirit that rejoiced in the hope of the glory of 
God. There she lay, pale as marble, but always 
ready to welcome the approach of a friend with 
a smile. Though her serenity and cheerfulnes 
were so great as to be the subject of thank 
ful observation to all who visited her, she under 
went several severe conflicts! The last in parti 
eular, which took place on the day preceding he 


Her spirit never sunk 
under the conviction that she must bid farewell to 





shake her confidence in Christ, and make her 
doubtful of her interest in his redemption; but 
strength given from on high enabled her to van- 
quish it, and it terminated as she fervently ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory?” Her last words were in 
reply to her afflicted husband, if she could still 
trust in Jesus, ‘‘ Oh yes!” she replied, ‘‘ what 
should I do without Christ?’ and with a faltering 
tongue she said, ‘‘ Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest for your souls.” ‘* Who- 
scever cometh unto me, I will in nowise cast out.”’ 
And without a groan she expired. 
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The Boy who would not go where there was Swearing. 


In the year 1796, when the ship Duff was prepar- 
ing to take out the Missionaries from the London Mis- 
sionary Society, Mr. Cox, one of the Directors, was 
one day walking the street: he was there met by a 
very fine looking boy, about 14 years of age, who, 
stopping him, said, ‘ Pray, sir, have not you some 
management in the ship that is going out with the 
Missionaries?” ‘ Yes, | have, my young man,” re- 
plied Mr. Cox. I should like very much, sir, to go 
out with her as a cabin boy.” ‘ Would you?” said 
Mr. Cox, “ have you any parents?” ‘I have a mo- 
ther,” said the boy, ** but no father.” ‘* And is your 
mother willing you should go?” ‘ O yes, sir, very 
willing.” Mr. Cox then desired the boy to call at his 
house, and to bring his mother with him, that she 
might speak for herself. At the time appointed the 
boy and the mother came, who having «declared her 
willingness that her son should go, the matter was ac- 
cordingly settled. In the course of the conversation, 
a gentleman who was present, in order to try the boy, 
sail to him, ** So you wish to go tosea?” * Yes, sir, 
in the missionary ship.” ‘* And you can swear a gooil 
round hand I suppose?” Shocked at the very idea of 
the thing, the inzenuous little fellow. burst into tears, 
and exclaimed, ‘* If I thought there would be swearing 
aboard at all, I would not go.” [S. S. Treas. 





** Why, Pa,—who learnt you to pray, Pa?” 

I know a little hoy, between $ and 4 years of age, 
whose father experienced religion last winter. He 
no souner became a youd man, than he thought he 
ought to pray with his family. He took the Bible in 
his hand, and after reading a few verses in a very 
feeling manner, bowed down before God, and offered 
a most fervent prayer. It was something new to all 
the family. But his little boy, who a year ago ten- 
derly inquired, “ Cant you pray, Pa, Grandpa does?” 
immediately came to him full of feeling, and said, 
** Why Pa,—who learnt you to pray, Pa? I did’nt 
know you could pray; [knew Grand pa could. If I'd 
known you could pray, I should have asked you to 
pray for me when I have been a naughty boy.” ‘The 
father wept; but he could now tell his child who 
taught him to come to the throne of grace, and now 
he can direct his beloved children to that Saviour 
whom he loves, and with whom he hopes to dwell 
when his work on earth is finished. [S. S. Visiter. 





‘* Where is my Mission-bag?” 

Far away in the wilds of Michigan, a bright lovely 
hoy, of eleven years, was laid to rest in his wilderness 
}|grave. He was a child of many prayers, of cherish- 
ed hopes, consecrated by his parents to serve at the 
altar of God, But as they mournfully committed him 
to his long home beneath the sods of the prairie, they 
felt that they were not without reason to hope that he 
had been removed from the service to which he had 
been destined on earth, to labor in a more exalted 
r|station in the church above. In his pleasant New- 
England home, that little one had learned, before he 
outgrew his cradle, to care for the heathen, and when 
scarce two years oll, as a visiter one day put a cent 
into his hand, he looked up to his mother and in bro- 


r 


ken accents lisped, ‘*‘ Where is my Mission-bag?” 
Happy parents, ten thousand times more enviable 
your privilege than to have given birth to him who 
should) swey the destiny of empires, or stand enthron- 
ed as the commanding intellect of the age. ] 





death, seemed to be a final effort of the enemy to 


s A Youth enticed to his Ruin. 

-| A pleasant and interesting youth, the child of many 

.| prayers, had been, for several weeks, solicitous re- 

_| specting his soul and especially attentive to the means 
of grace. One day, on his way to prayer meeting, he 

"| was met by an acquaintance who importuned him to 














go to a place of diversion. There was a struggle in 
the young man’s mind, but he yielted to the urgenc 

of his companion, though not without experiencing 
severe reproaches of conscience. At the scene of a. 
musement his serious feelings were dissipated, and 
they returned no more. A very few years passed a- 
way, and he sunk suddenly and without hope to ag 
early grave. 7 


A Mother’s Three Holidays. 


The interesting Cora, in the tragedy of Pizarro, thus 
describes the three holidays “ allowed by nature to qa 
fond mother’s heart:”—** When first the white blog. 
soms of the teeth appeared, breaking through the 
crimson buds that encased them—that is a day of joy. 
Next, when from his father’s arms he runs without 
support, and clings laughing and delighted to his mo. 
ther’s knee—that, that is the mother’s next holiday,— 
And sweeter still the third, whenever his little stam- 
mering tongue shall utter the grateful sound of Father, 
Mother. O, that is the dearest joy of them all!” 














POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A CHILD’S HYMN, 
ON THE LOSS OF AN INFANT BROTHER, 


No. more my little brother’s voice, 
At early morn I hear— 

No more his sparkling eyes rejoice 
To see our Mother near. 


They took him where our grandsire slept, 
On pillow green and fair, 

And laid him in that lowly bed, 
And turn’d, and left him there. 


But then, his never-dying soul 
On glorious wing did soar, 

Where pain, that made his cheek so pale 
Can never vex him more— 


He hath a happy cherub’s smile, 
He hath a robe of white, 

He gathers ever-blooming flowers, 
Which no cold storin may blight. 


*T was sweet to take him in my arms, 
And watch his laughing eyes, 

But he has found more perfect joy 
Above the cloudless skies. 


Our blessed grandsire is in Heaven, 
For so my parents said, 
With him the darling brother lives— 
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O say not he is dead. L. H. S&S. 
Hartford, Aug. 2%, 1835. 
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Oar warm hearts may meet thee, 
appy to feel, thou art with us once more. 


Oar glad voices greet thee, 





The hand that has led ws, while thou wast awa 


The time of our watching and waiting is o’er, 
Has guided thee ever along on thy way: 


And now thou art with us, as ever before— 


So h 
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